FAUST
Court, his passionate words tell us that her beauty brings him to
a new attitude to the world:
How void was the world, an unsolved riddle!
What is it now since I became a priest?
For the first time well-founded, lasting, desirable!
And a little later:
Here I find firm footing! Here arc realities
Where the mind may grapple with minds.
That is, her beauty turns him to appreciation of the real world, to
desire to work within the real world. In the year in which he
finished the Helen Act, 1826, Goethe put the same idea in different
words: "They are always talking about the study of the Ancients.
Yet what docs this mean but: turn to the real world and seek to ex-
press it; for that was what the Ancients did when they wcrealive".1
For Goethe, classical beauty dwells entirely within the world
of sense-perceptions, it welds the ideal and the real. When ex-
pressed through the human body, it represents perfect grace, the
harmony of purpose and technique, ends and means, free of the
distortions caused by frustration or yearning. But, in its sensuous
perfection and self-sufficiency, it is, as Schiller emphasized, an
image of the achievement man should attain in the moral sphere,
of the reconciliation of self and external reality. Thus it is that
Faust's union with Helen occurs in a^phantasmagorical" realm, a
realm symbolical of a purely spiritual experience; but its meaning
for Faust only becomes explicit when he returns to the real
world, when this experience comes to fruition in practice.
The vision of Helen fades, and Faust returns to the medieval
world in the midst of mountains, fit symbols of his new plans.
Mephisto comes along, jeering as usual, and suggesting that
Faust is craving for new, monstrous experience; but Faust cries:
Not at all! there is a field
For great deeds within this earth.
Amazing tilings shall come to birth,
To boldest efforts my heart is steeled.
1 To Eckermann, January 29th, 1826.
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